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seem to be so, but English scholars who have lived
in India, in intimate relations with the natives, or
native scholars who now occasionally visit us in
England, give a very different account. No doubt,
Brahmanism was for a time defeated by Buddhism;
no doubt it had, at a later time, to accommodate
itself to circumstances, and tolerate many of the local
forms of worship, which were established in India,
before it was slowly subdued by the Brahmans. Nor
did Brahmanism ever possess a state machinery to
establish uniformity of religious belief, to test ortho-
doxy, or to punish heresy over the whole of India.
But how was it that, during the late famine, many
people would rather die than accept food from un-
clean hands1? Are there any priests in Europe or
elsewhere, whose authority would be proof against
starvation? The influence of the priests is still
enormous in India, and all the greater, because it
is embodied in the influence of custom, tradition, and
superstition. Now those men who are, even at the
present moment, recognised as the spiritual guides
of the people, those whose influence for good or evil
is even now immense, are believers in the supreme
authority of the Veda. Everything, whether founded
on individual opinion, on local custom, on Tantras
or Puranas, nay, even on the law-books of Manu,
must give way, as soon as it can be proved to be
in direct conflict with a single sentence of the Veda.
On that point there can be no controversy. But
those Brahmans, who even in this Kali age, and

1 It is curious that the popular idea that, even during a famine, food
must not be accepted from unclean hands, resta on no sacred authority,
nay, is flatly contradicted by both $ruti and Srnriti.